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THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. II 


N the preceding article we began a study of the image, or sensible 

fact in perception, and the conclusions to which we came were: 

(1) that the image can not be identified with the object; (2) that it 

is an intermittent fact; (3) that it serves to bring the object be- 
fore us. 

Though the image is not what we mean by the object, yet we 
treat it as a momentary embodiment of the latter. Our behavior re- 
ealls that of a person looking at a photograph, who says, ‘‘ Yes, this 
is A. B.’’ In fact, it would be impossible to state the case better than 
by saying that the image stands for the object as a photograph 
stands for a person. Only we must remember that nobody ever 
looks at a photograph. He always looks through the photograph at 
the person. 

Images are thus essentially aspects or views. In the first place, 
they show only the outsides of things and omit their solid contents. 
Secondly, they present objects, not as these are absolutely, but as 
they appear from the point of view of the body. For each possible 
position of the body with reference to an object there is a distinct 
image. Perception has a terminus a quo, and not merely a terminus 
ad quem. It springs out from the body as a center, like an arrow 
from a bow. Images are not adequately conceived until they are 
seen to be relative to the body. 

What indeed are those deformations which the front of the 
house went through, when its right side became higher than its left 
and its left side higher than its right, what is the oval shape in a 
saucer that really is round, but an evidence that the body is present 
in the image, and not merely the object? 

Though in general the images can not be fitted together, there is 
a case where it can be done. If you turn on your heel in a circle 
without moving from the spot, you get a series of images which are 
not merely temporally but spatially continuous, an unbroken pano- 
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rama that returns into itself again. Such a sequence of views could 
be painted on one canvas, which it would be quite impossible to do 
with the sequence of views got in going around a mountain. And 
why is this so? Because, in the former case, the body has not moved. 
So true is it that the images represent points of view, and are a 
function not of the object only but also of the body. 

Close inspection of visual images reveals in them further traces 
of this relation to the body. Thus the smallest star we can see is 
one that can just irritate a terminal element of the retina, perhaps a 
rod or a cone. Still smaller pencils of light come from invisible 
stars, but, not being able to stimulate the retina, they obtain no rep- 
resentation among images. Similarly, the total expanse of sky we 
can take in at one glance corresponds to the total extent of the retina. 
More sky exists all about it, but, being unable to affect the retina, it 
can not gain admission to the visual field. Even were our power of 
vision so enlarged that we could see all round the circle, as perhaps 
some animals do, still we should look out upon the world from one 
center and see its objects at a certain distance, and therein the rela- 
tivity of our image to the body would appear. 

Who, as he looked up at the sky, has not seen there minute cir- 
cles and vaporous films and shooting atoms of light, which were not 
there at all, but were projections from the internal media of the eye? 


Since, then, the image expresses not so much the object by itself 
as its relation to the body, it must involve a false abstraction to ig- 
nore the body and make the image a pure and unadulterated revela- 
tion of the object, as immediatist theories do. 


Phenomenism and Psychism 


On the other hand, the image is a revelation of the object; and it 
is not a revelation of the body. The object, and the object alone, is 
what it shows us. Thus the image is not a mere compound of objec- 
tive and bodily factors, but the contributions, if one may so speak, 
from these two sources enter into it on different terms. And it be- 
comes important for us to specify the nature of this difference—to 
make clear to ourselves in what way the image is objective, and in 
what way it is bodily. 

We have already partly answered this question in saying that the 
image is a revelation of the object. That is, the image is objective 
in what it conveys. But what is it in itself, and considered as an 
existence? Can it be that, considered as an existence, the image is 
in some sense a bodily fact? 

For the image is an existence. It is something which we find, as 
plainly and indubitably as (some would say even more plainly and 
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indubitably than) we find the object. When we look at the moon, 
it is not the same thing as the shining disc, but we discover the dise, 
as certainly as we discover the moon. The image is something which 
we find, and then again do not find—in other words, which exists 
and then ceases to exist. It undergoes changes. There can be no 
doubt, then, that it is an existence in time. Whether it is also in 
space is more difficult to determine. It is plainly extended, and has 
a shape and size, and these things are hard to explain unless it is in 
space. But it is neither the whole nor a part of the object, and 
therefore, though it appears to be where the object is, it can not really 
be there. If it is in space at all, it must be in some other place than 
_ that occupied by the object—perhaps in the body, the only other 
' thing to which it has spatial relations. 

When I suggest that the image may be bodily or in the body, I 
do not of course mean that it is material, or that we could observe it 
there if we knew where to look. I mean, to begin with, that it is 
closely connected with and has its characters determined by the body 
—hby the body, rather than by the object. We have a term that, in 
one of its senses, expresses just this; namely, ‘‘subjective.’’ When 
we speak of a pain as a ‘‘subjective’’ fact, we mean primarily indeed 
that it is not referred to an external object, but at the same time that 
it is closely bound up with and has its characters determined by the 
body. Now my suggestion is that the image, even though it is 
referred to an object, may, as an existence, be a subjective fact in 
this sense. 

But I would give to the subjectivity of the image a deeper mean- 
ing than this. It is easy to show that as existences images are sub- 
jective, if by this we merely mean conditioned directly on events 
within the body ; for we have already seen that they contain the body 
within them invisibly and that they are intermittent facts, the con- 
dition for their occurrence being a process in the brain. But the 
question I would raise is whether images are objective or subjective 
in their own nature; whether that character of objectivity which 
seems to belong to them is original and inherent, or adventitious; 
whether, in a word, they are objective, or only objectified. 

Most persons, on hearing this question raised for the first time, 
will answer without hesitation that images are objective inherently. 
For they bring objects before us; and how, it will be asked, could 
they do this if they were not themselves objective? Are not the 
characters of the image precisely the characters which we attribute 
to the object, and must they not therefore be objective? The image, 
in this view, duplicates and makes visible the object, like a garment 
eut for it by an extraordinarily skilful tailor. 
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On the other hand, the image clothes the object only as seen from 

a certain point of view, and from another point of view quite a dif- 
ferent image clothes it: in short, the garment is not really on the 
object, but only put on it by us—a projection of our seeing; where- 
with the body makes its appearance again. When we recall that 
color, according to physics, does not exist in objects as such, we 
realize how subjective this clothing is. And we have seen how even 
the spatial characters of objects are, at the very least, deformed by 
the participation of the body. 

When one considers the images (visual ones, that is) from the 
spatial point of view, one can not but be struck by the resemblance 
between them and those other images which we see on the ground- 
glass plate of a photographic camera when we look in from behind. 
The latter exhibit exactly the same deformations, the same variations 
of shape and size, as the visual images, and in this case the effect is 
plainly due to the physical process by which the image is projected 
on the plate, in accordance with the laws of optics. And the eye, 
physically considered, is just such a camera! Now, in the case of 
the photographic camera, the images, as existences, are obviously 
‘‘cameral’’ or bodily, and belong to the object that cast them only so 
far as they are, so to speak, reprojected outward. May not the same 
be the case with the visual images? 

At all events we have here two theories pitted against each other, 
which might be designated as objectivism and subjectivism, but 
which, to avoid certain misleading suggestions of these terms, I am 
going to call phenomenism and psychism. Phenomenism is the view 
that the image is essentially a phenomenon or appearance, 7. ¢., that 
its own characters are objective; psychism is the view that it is an 
existence sui generis, presenting an object not essentially, but, so to 
speak, by accident. 

The best way to formulate the issue between these theories 
is to make it refer to the relations which the image contains. The 
image is composed of parts which have certain relations between 
them. Are these relations objective relations, or are they of a dif- 
ferent kind? Do they correspond to the relations between the parts 
of the object, or to those between the parts of the brain-event? 
Phenomenism is the theory that the relations of the image correspond 
to those of the object, psychism the theory that they correspond to 
those of the brain-event. And, as the internal relations of the image 
are, so presumably will its external relations be—its place and con- 
nections in the universe. In the one case these will be indicated for 
us by the place and connections of the object, in the other case by 
the place and connections of the brain-event. 
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The issue between these theories is not less fundamental than that 
before discussed between immediatism and mediatism—indeed, the 
two issues are in some sort complements of each other. Phenomenism 
is a common element in doctrines as remote from each other as 
dualism and post-Kantian idealism. By ‘‘dualism’’ I mean any 
view which assumes images to be contemplated by a ‘‘soul,’’ ‘‘ego,”’ 
or ‘‘consciousness’’ distinct from them; as naive realism in one of its 
forms does, and as Berkeleianism does when it says that the esse of 
material things is percips in the passive. But the elimination of this 
contemplating entity does not necessarily deprive the image of in- 
herent objectivity, as we may see by the examples of post-Kantian 
idealism and of a theory now widely held that may be ealled 
‘‘immediate empiricism,’’ both of which have naught but images, yet 
conceive them as essentially objective. A view, on the other hand, 
which makes the image non-objective and psychic is panpsychism, or 
the theory of mind-stuff. 


Now let us seek to decide this issue by means of facts about the 
image, as we did the other. The relations of the image include not 
only spatial but also temporal relations, and, as the case of time is 
the simpler, I shall take that up first. 

Are the temporal relations of the image objective sehaiene~vilip 
tions, that is, corresponding to those of the object—or do they corre- 
spond rather to the temporal relations of the brain-event? An 
unambiguous answer to this question is given by certain peculiarities 
of the image which we have not yet noted. 

As we move further and further away from an object, the images 
do not merely grow smaller, but they come later. To make this 
apparent we must take as our example not a thing, but an event. 
Let it be the discharge of a gun. Every one knows that sound, as 
we say, takes time to travel; by which is meant that, if the gun is at 
any distance from us, an appreciable interval elapses between its 
discharge and our hearing of the report. The sound as an image, in 
other words, is separated from the sound as an objective event by the 
exact length of time which it takes for the sound-waves to make their 
way from the gun to the ear. Yet the sound is not the less on that 
account heard as an objective event—we project it outward into the 
physical world, although not backward in time. 

Of course, if sounds are later than their objective causes, the same 
must be true of sights; though the interval between physical event 
and image in this case will be smaller, in proportion as light travels 
faster than sound. An instructive case, bringing sensibly home to 
us this lateness of the image, is that in which we both see and hear a 
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distant event, such as the blowing of a whistle. First we see the 
puff of steam, and a moment later we hear the sound. Now, if 
images were in themselves objective—and not simply objectified, or 
projected—these two events should be perceived at the same instant. 
But, since the sound-waves lag behind the light-rays, there is a con- 
sequent displacement of the images with reference to each other, 
which should rouse not merely the naive realist, but every other 
believer in the inherent objectivity of the images from his dogmatic 
slumber. 

The extreme case of the lateness of the image is seen in the per- 
ception of a star. Astronomers tell us that it takes the light of some 
stars hundreds of years to reach us. The result is that, where a star 
has been extinguished, we may go on for centuries perceiving an 
object that no longer exists—and then, perhaps, if we are fortunate, 
witness an event that happened before the Christian era! But it is 
merely a question of degree: we are all the while perceiving objects 
and events that no longer exist, that is, at the instant of our percep- 
tion of them; indeed, if the present reasonings be correct, we never 
perceive an object or event that does. 

If objects and events are in truth earlier than our perceptions of 
them, why do we suppose them to be simultaneous? Doubtless for 
pragmatic reasons. In the first place, the temporal difference is so 
slight that it does not matter in practise; and, secondly, perception 
is a faculty designed to serve for immediate action, and therefore 
showing us, ostensibly, the state things are in at the moment of our 
perceiving and will still be in when our action takes effect on them. 
The lateness of perception is a purely academic fact; common sense 
ignores it, and rightly; it is only the philosopher theorizing about 
perception who expiates his inattention to the little facts of science 
by the illusion that the image is really, and not merely intentionally, 
in the object. 


Let us stop here to note an important conclusion that may be 
drawn from the fact of lateness. This fact permits us to decide 
between the two theories as to the nature of the object which, as we 
saw, would be equally mediatist: that the object is an ideal entity, 
and that it is a real existence—in short, between idealism and realism. 

The fact that the image is later than the object suggests, if it 
does not actually prove, that the object is an existence independent 
of the image. For, if it were an ideal entity, a mere mental con- 
struct formed from the images, we should expect it to have the 


*My attention was first drawn to the fact of lateness by an article of 
Professor Montague’s, this JOURNAL, Vol. I., page 296. 
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same time as they; no reason could be given for the compulsion the 
facts put on us to conceive it as existing anteriorly—indeed, such 
anterior existence would be an unaccountable anomaly. But, if the 
object is a real existence and the image an effect which it calls forth, 
the temporal relation is most naturally explained. 

If we decide objects to be real existences, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should give them a proper nature. The danger, 
since they lie beyond the image and are merely brought before us by 
its means, is that we should make them in themselves unknowable. 
This danger is avoided if we recognize that the image is another 
existence in the same world with the object, and conclude that the 
object is fundamentally of the same nature as the image, whatever 
that nature may prove to be. 


Now let us return to the temporal relations of the image. When 
we see a bell rung, we refer the sound to the bell, and think we 
experience directly the objective event itself. But suppose a person 
of a Sunday morning listening to the bells ringing in a score of 
towers: the sound-waves from the nearer bells reach his ear sooner 
than the sound-waves from the more distant ones, and the result is 
that the mass of sound he hears at any one instant represents objec- 
tive events happening at an earlier and earlier moment, according to 
the distance the sound-waves have come. In other words, this per- 
son does not hear an objective event belonging to any one moment, 
but hears, and that simultaneously, sounds which objectively are 
spread back, so to speak, over a considerable portion of the immediate 
past. That the temporal relations (if there can be said to be such) 
within the image are not objective relations, is evident. 

Or imagine a person looking out at a distant view through a mist 
or, let us say, a snowstorm that obscures it: the light-rays from the 
snowflakes come sooner than those from the objects composing the 
view, and the light-rays from the nearer snowflakes come sooner than 
those from the more distant ones; so that, again, the total image has 
relations of simultaneity between its parts which do not correspond 
to any simultaneities in nature—or, at all events, to any simul- 
taneities between the objects the person sees. 

Thus there are in images relations of simultaneity that do not 
correspond to any simultaneities among objects, but rather to se- 
quences, and relations of sequence where what exists objectively is 
simultaneity or identity. The temporal relations of images are not 
objective relations. They are objective relations only if the objective 
relations referred to are those of the brain-event, not those of the 
object which the images bring before us. 
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From time let us turn to space, and seek here also to submit the 
issue between phenomenism and psychism to the test of facts. Are 
the spatial or quasi-spatial relations between the parts of the image 
objective relations, or are they of a different kind? 

If one looks at a door from an angle of forty-five degrees, the near 
side of the door appears longer than the far side: though in reality 
the two are equal. Sensibly, as we may say, they are unequal, but 
objectively they are equal. Of the corners of the door two have 
sensibly the form of acute angles and two the form of obtuse angles: 
objectively all four are right angles. Here is clear evidence that 
the spatial relations within the image are not objective relations in 
our sense. 

Possibly the reader may conceive that the two sides of the door 
are somehow equalized by the fact that we see depth. That is, we 
are subconsciously aware that one side is further from us than the 
other side, and, allowing for this, see the two as equal. Doubtless we 
think of them as equal, and even in a sense perceive them as equal, but 
that does not prevent the two sides, in the very midst of the perception, 
retaining their sensible inequality. Does the reader question this? 
He has only to take a book in his hand and hold it up alongside the 
door. By moving it back and forth he will quickly find a point at 
which the book and the near side of the door are exactly equal. Let 
him then transfer the book to the other side of the door (which by 
hypothesis is seen obliquely). The book will now look longer than 
this new side of the door, as plainly as before the two were equal. 
Nor will he, I think, be able to doubt that the image retains precisely 
these proportions and relations whether we attend to it or not. 

Careful observation of images thus seems to show that their in- 
ternal relations are not those of the object, but those of the brain- 
event, and to confirm the analogy above suggested between them and 
the images on the plate of a photographic camera. Is this analogy 
complete? In particular, does it extend to the third dimension— 
have visual images really no depth, or distance from the eye? 

Visual images might of course be subjective facts, that is, not 
essentially appearances of objects, and yet be tri-dimensional. On 
the other hand, no better proof of their subjectivity could be given 
than the demonstration, if it were possible, that they are spread out 
only in length and breadth, and that depth is not, in the strict sense 
of the word, seen. Can a case be made out for the view that visual 
images are, so to speak, flat, like the cameral images, and inside the 
head, as these are inside the camera ? 

This view must not be understood in a cruder sense than that in 
which I desire to maintain it. The proposition is not that one image, 
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say, that of the door, is inside another image, that which I should 
have of my head if I perceived it; nor yet that one object, the door, 
is inside another object, my head! It is that a certain image, that 
of the door, or any other image I may chance to have, is always 
inside a certain object, my head. And this, we now know, signifies 
that the image, considered as an existence, is a part of the existence 
which is cognized by means of the image of my head. 

True, visual images do not seem to be inside the head; and the 
proposition that they are there is undeniably a great paradox. They 
seem for the most part to be much too big, and they seem quite 
plainly to be outside us. Let us consider separately these two objec- 
tions, that of their bigness and that of their outness. 

1. How, it may be asked, can my image of the side of this room, 
or my image of a mountain, be inside so small an object as the head? 
At first sight the disproportion in each of these cases seems immense. 
A thinker who identifies the object with the image has no difficulty 
in showing the thesis we are discussing to be absurd. <A few facts 
may help to make it appear less so. 

The door, as I look at it across the width of the room, seems a 
much larger object than my outstretched hand; yet, if I hold the 
latter up beside the door, or, better still, between my eyes and the 
door, it proves to be as large or larger. A peculiar impression is 
produced on us when we hold the hand over the door, but in such a 
way that we can still see the door through the fingers and about the 
edges: we are brought as it were for the first time into the presence 
of the real relations of images to each other, and, being unable to 
divest ourselves at once of the habit of cognizing objects rather than 
images, are startled at the suggestion of our hand being so enormous. 

For the size which objects appear to have is, of course, largely 
matter of suggestion. And that which is suggested is the size of the 
object as perceived through the medium of what we have ealled the 
‘‘standard image.’’ But, since we may sometimes be in error in our 
inference of what the standard image will be, a further complication 
is introduced into the case, as may be seen from the following ex- 
ample. An object viewed through a mist, such as a ship at sea, 
looks larger than it would if the air were clear. Now the sensible 
size of the ship at that distance is a constant quantity, and its 
objective size is a constant quantity; whence it follows that this 
illusory bigness must be distinguished both from its objective size 
and from its sensible size—and that there is a third thing which we 
may call apparent size. 

Now a little consideration suffices to show that that size of images, 
which appears to stand in the way of their being inside the head, is 
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apparent size, and not sensible size. The image of an object which 
we know to be large seems large, and we can hardly make it seem 
small—except by the simple and conclusive device of measurement. 

Suppose I am looking through a window at a mountain. The 
mountain looks immensely big, vastly bigger than the window, and 
consequently the respective images appear to have much the same 
proportions; and yet the image of the window is plainly larger than 
that of the mountain, else how could I see the mountain through the 
window? I may cover them both completely with my hand, the 
image of which is therefore larger still. Now suppose, while still 
looking at the mountain, I draw back from the window far enough to 
take in the whole of the window-frame at once. In that case the 
image of the window-frame completely surrounds that of the moun- 
tain, and is therefore larger; and both are completely surrounded by 
the frame formed by my eyebrow, nose, and cheek, which therefore 
is larger still. But this last image is the image of an object smaller 
than the head, in which, according to the thesis we are considering, 
all these images are contained. The largest image we can possibly 
have is the image of an object smaller than the head! Surely this 
disposes of the objection that images can not be inside the head 
because they are too big. 

2. Coming now to the second objection, it will be urged that 
images can not be inside the head because we see them outside it. 
Depth, it will be said, is an actual character of our visual images, as 
much demanding recognition as any of the other characters we have 
so painstakingly set down. MHere is something that differentiates 
the visual images from the photographic ones, and gives to them an 
objectivity which the latter do not possess. 

It can not be denied that space presents itself to the eye as a 
homogeneous whole, in which the three dimensions appear at first 
sight to be entirely on a footing. Visual perception undeniably 
shows us depth, and not simply length and breadth. The only ques- 
tion is whether this depth is given sensibly, or rather given sensibly 
in the same way as the other two dimensions are; whether it is a 
character of the image in every way analogous to length and breadth. 
Now it will be evident to any one who has considered the matter that, 
even if all three dimensions come sensibly, the third does not come in 
quite the same way as the other two. We can always almost, and 
never quite, see it. And we oughtn’t to see it—at least if we had 
but one eye. 

The familiar argument about ‘‘a line endwise to the eye’’ has at 
first sight the air of demonstrating the impossibility of what is never- 
theless a fact. But, in its true effect, it simply puts us on the track 
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of the nature of this fact. That color should be spread out not in 
two dimensions but in three is indeed an impossibility; and also not 
a fact. For, in the first place, we see only surfaces, and only sur- 
faces that are turned towards us; and, though these surfaces seem 
to wind in and out, the least intervening opaque object arrests them. 
Secondly, although we see the surfaces at a distance, how could we 
see them if we saw anything, such as distance, between us and them? 
Shall we say it is seen transparently? If the degree of the trans- 
parence be realized, that is another way of saying that it is not seen, 
that the surfaces are seen at it—in other words, of repeating the 
problem. It seems to follow that distance is not seen. And yet even 
that, as we shall see, is true only in one sense, and false in another. 

In our muscular feelings of accommodation and convergence we 
have images, accompanying or fused with the visual ones, which 
partly account for our sense that depth is felt and not simply in- 
ferred or thought. But the chief factor is unquestionably binocular 
disparity. Owing to the different positions of the two eyes, a slightly 
different picture is presented to each: the right eye sees a little more 
of the right side of an object, the left eye a little more of the left 
side; when we look past an object at another which it partly covers, 
one eye sees a little strip of the far object which is invisible to the 
other eye. The fact that the visual image results from the combina- 
tion of two not quite identical retinal impressions shows that there is 
in the sense of depth an element specifically visual. On the other 
hand, this element is only a sign of depth, and not an actual dimen- 
sion of the image. It is only a blurring in those parts of the image 
where the impressions were not identical, the image itself remaining 
all the while bi-dimensional. It is no more an actual sense of depth 
than is that covering of haze which makes us judge certain objects 
to be very distant. 

Muscular feelings and binocular disparity, then, with differences 
“of faintness and clearness and the other signs of depth cooperating 
—such are the only data which observation discloses. It is the syn- 
thesis of these divers sense-elements—or, more strictly perhaps, the 
fact that the one image depends on a combination of physiological 
influences from these different sourees—which at once gives rise to 
the sense of depth, and explains why it is not, after all, wholly homo- 
geneous with sensible length and breadth. To these factors it re- 
mains only to add our life-long habit of reacting as if the image were 
where the object is. 

I conclude that there is nothing in the visual image repugnant to 
the analogy of the images on the plate of a camera, or inconsistent 
with the view that we have to do with an intra-bodily fact. 
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Though the foregoing analysis may seem at first sight to have 
explained depth away, I think the more we live with it and attempt 
to verify it by observation, the more we shall feel it to be satisfactory 
and to cover the whole ground. The truth is that depth is a datum 
of perception, and not an image or dimension of an image. In other 
words, it is something the mind grasps in cognition, not a feeling 
entering into its structure, as length and breadth do. 

And here we come to the fundamental illusion of phenomenism. i 
Observation, in the case we have just analyzed, discloses a whole of 
elements which, if you take them in their significance—i. e., in what 
by their function they succeed in bringing before the mind—repre- 
sent the vision of three dimensions of space; but, if you take them as 
sensible facts, are only a field of two dimensions with differences of 
clearness and blurring in the parts, transfused with elements of 
other senses. The illusion consists in supposing that what is con- 
veyed is also sensibly or psychologically existent. It is an illusion 
that can only be dispelled by knowledge of psychology, and by that 
more accurate vision of introspective facts which such knowledge 
makes possible. Unfortunately too many of those who occupy them- 
selves with logic and theory of knowledge are without psychological 
interests or habits of thought; and the consequence often is that 
they base their metaphysics on a conception of experience to which 
experience really gives the lie. 








We are now in a position to sum up the results of our study of 
the image. It has been shown (1) that the image is an existence 
distinct from the object, (2) that its relations are not those of the 
object, but rather those of the brain-event. Now an existence whose 
relations are not objectwe, and which is correlated with a brain- 
event, seems to me to be precisely what we mean by a psychical 
existence. In these respects the image agrees with pleasures and 
pains, emotions and desires, which are psychical existences. This 
conclusion has simply brought us round to the fact of current psy- 
chology: every reader knows that images are treated of by psycholo- 
gists under the name of sensations. In an earlier passage we spoke 
of images as ‘‘open to inspection’’: this inspection is now seen to be 
introspection—images are data of introspection. 

Images or sensations, with pleasures, pains, emotions, and desires, 
form the whole to which contemporary psychologists refer when they 
speak of ‘‘consciousness.’’ It has been shown that the former of 
these facts, as much as the latter, are existences, and these existences 
psychical originally. In this sense, then, the existence of conscious- 
ness has been proved. 
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Throughout this discussion we have abstracted from awareness. 
Whether the states above mentioned, all of them or some of them, 
possess awareness as an essential property; whether awareness is 
something that can be introspectively discovered in the same way as 
images and feelings; whether awareness is an existential fact—these 
are questions which must be reserved for another article. 

C. A. Strong. 


Paris, FRANCE. 
(To be continued.) 





DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR PERRY’S PROOFS OF REALISM 


N the essays of its advocates, and especially in Professor Perry’s 
recent and admirable book, ‘‘Present Philosophical Tenden- 
cies,’’ the new realism has come forward as a militant creed, no 
longer on the defensive, but eager to show by positive arguments 
that the realistic view is the only tenable one. All students of 
philosophy must welcome this earnest endeavor to throw new light 
on the knotty problems of mind and reality, and to Professor Perry 
in particular we are all indebted for his clear presentation of the 
ease for realism. The subject is important, and it will therefore 
not be out of place if I seek here to analyze the arguments on which 
this case rests. For the sake of brevity, and also in order to have a 
definite text before us, I shall confine my comments to Professor 
Perry’s recent book. 

Professor Perry offers us four proofs of the realistic doctrine. 
They are: (1) ‘‘the Negative Argument’’ a critique of idealism; 
(2) ‘‘the Argument from the Externality of Relations’’; (3) ‘‘the 
Argument from the Distinction between Object and Awareness’’; 
(4) ‘‘the Argument from the Nature of Mind.’’ I shall deal only 
with these four arguments, because the realistic view that mental 
content is merely a part of the environment (which might at first 
be considered an additional argument for realism) does not itself 
bear upon the quest whether reality must be construed idealistically 
or realistically. In fact, Professor Perry himself says of this theory 
that ‘‘it not only fails to establish realism; but appears even to 
disprove it by bringing the transcendent directly into mind”’ (p. 
33). The crucial question for realism is, therefore, as Professor 
Perry points out, not the ‘‘theory of immanence”’ (the view of mind 
just referred to), but the ‘‘theory of independence.’’ This theory 
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is stated as follows: ‘‘It means that things may be, and are, directly 
experienced without owing their being or their nature to that cir- 
cumstance’’ (p. 315). 

The first proof offered for this view consists in pointing out that 
idealism rests upon two specious arguments, which Professor Perry 
entitles ‘‘definition by initial predication’’ or ‘‘exclusive particu- 
larity,’’ and the ‘‘argument from the ego-centric predicament.”’ 
The first of these is seen in Berkeley’s insistence that it is ‘‘an 
evident contradiction’’ to suppose ‘‘that any immediate objects 
of the senses should exist in an unthinking substance.’’ The tulip 
which I see is an idea (in Berkeley’s sense), and it is contradictory 
to assert that this or any other object of experience can be exterior 
to mind. Professor Perry’s comment on this view is as follows: 
‘*Tt does not occur to Berkeley, apparently, that a natural body, 
like a tulip, can belong both to the order of ideas and also to another 
and independent order. In other words, he assumes that an iden- 
tical element can belong to only one complex. But, as a matter of 
fact, such is not the case. The letter a, for example, is the second 
letter of the word ‘man,’ and also the fifth letter of the word 
‘mortal’; and it enters into innumerable other words as well. It 
_possesses, in other words, a multiple and not an exclusive particu- 
larity. And the false assumption to the contrary gives rise to a 
specious argument. For having found an entity, like the tulip, in 
the mental context, where it is named ‘idea,’ and having assumed 
that it can belong to only one context, Berkeley thereupon defines it 
as idea and concludes that it is such exclusively. But this is as 
though, having found the letter a in the word ‘man,’ one should 
propose to define it as ‘the second letter in the word man’ and so 
to preclude its occurring in any other word’’ (pp. 127-28). 

I can not persuade myself that this criticism fully answers 
Berkeley. So far as I am aware, no one denies that a thing can 
enter into several different groups at the same time; but to prove 
by this that a thing, all of whose characteristics borrow their mean- 
ing from experience, may also exist out of all relation to experience 
seems to me a difficult matter. The illustration of the letter a in 
man and mortal does not fit the case. Truly the letter a may be 
in several words and remain identical with itself. But tell me that 
the letter a continues to exist after it has ceased to be a letter of the 
alphabet, and I may be unable to refute you, but, I confess, I shall 
also be unable to put any meaning into your assertion. The color 
red in no sense experienced, and the letter a in no sense a letter of 
the alphabet, seem to me very much alike. Certainly no idealist 
ean prove that they do not exist; but with equal certainty, no 
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idealist would try, since it would make no difference to any one 
whether they existed or not. 

These words that I have just used, namely, that ‘‘it would make 
no difference to any one,’’ bring us to Professor Perry’s second 
criticism of idealism, and the ‘‘ego-centric predicament.’’ The 
idealist argument based on this predicament, says Professor Perry, 
‘‘ealls attention to a situation that undoubtedly exists, and that is 
one of the most important and original discoveries that philosophy 
has made. No thinker to whom one may appeal is able to mention 
a thing that is not idea, for the obvious and simple reason that 
in mentioning it he makes it an idea’’ (p. 129). This ‘‘most impor- 
tant and original discovery’’ of philosophy, however, turns out, on 
Professor Perry’s analysis, to be merely ‘‘a redundant proposition 
to the effect that every mentioned thing is mentioned—to the effect 
that every idea, object of knowledge, or experience, is an idea. And 
a redundant proposition is no proposition at all. The assertion that 
an idea is an idea conveys no knowledge even about ideas. But 
what the idealist requires is a proposition to the effect that every- 
thing is an idea, or that only ideas exist. And to derive this propo- 
sition directly from the redundancy just formulated, is simply to 
take advantage of the confusion of mind by which a redundancy is 
commonly attended’’ (p. 131). 

Professor Perry is probably right in holding that the crux of the 
whole matter is to be found here in the ‘‘ego-centrie predicament.”’ 
For we are in the ego-centric predicament whether we like it or 
not, and can never get out of it to see what is beyond. Hence no 
one can ever prove that the realist is wrong in asserting the exist- 
ence of any number of ‘‘neutral entities’’ (Professor Perry’s well- 
chosen term) beyond experience. The unpleasant question, how- 
ever, will present itself as to what the realist means by existence. 
This question of the meaning of ‘‘reality’’ has no terrors for either 
the idealist or the pragmatist. For them both reality is to be 
expressed in experience terms. The difference between ‘‘real’’ and 
‘‘unreal’’ is that one makes a difference to experience and the other 
does not. ‘‘What is it known as?’’ was James’s crucial question 
about the nature of anything. If you want to know what reality 
is, Professor Dewey will tell you to ‘‘go to experience and see.”’ 
Beyond the realm of experience there may be as many ‘‘neutral 
entities’’ as you like, but if they make no difference to any sentient 
being they are not reality for us, for themselves, or for any one. 
In short, it is very hard to see how such neutral and independent 
entities could ever become a part of any human philosophy. All of 
which, we shall be told, is only a wearisome rehearsal of the redund- 
ancy of the ego-centric predicament. And it is—provided, at least, 
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that this phrase be taken to indicate the central position which 
experience must have in knowledge. In that sense it would seem 
that all human philosophy which has meaning for us must be ego- 
centric, and that realism can never be ultimately intelligible to 
human beings, however well it may satisfy ‘‘neutral entities.’’ 

So much for Professor Perry’s ‘‘negative argument.’’ And 
however we may feel about it, all will be agreed that it is very far 
from proving the truth of realism. The realists and Professor 
Perry, in fact, will frankly agree with this, for the most that the 
attack on idealism sought to do was to show that realism was pos- 
sible, and that idealism, though possibly true, had not proved itself 
the only tenable doctrine. As Professor Perry himself puts it, 
‘We have thus far done no more than prepare the way for the 
realistic theory of independence, by refuting the contrary theory, 
and by denying the charge that the realistic theory is inherently 
absurd.’’ ‘‘The reasons for supposing that there are things that 
are not known must now be introduced’’ (pp. 318-319). We must 
have recourse, in other words, to the three positive arguments for 
the realistic doctrine. 

‘‘The most general argument for realism,’’ we are told, ‘‘is an 
application of the theory of the external or extrinsic character of 
relations.’’ Professor Perry thereupon proceeds to explain clearly, 
though briefly, the question at issue concerning the nature of rela- 
tions in general. This is not the place to enter into this discussion. 
I shall simply point out that it will require more than one short 
paragraph to refute the theory of the intrinsic character of rela- 
tions, and that if realism must wait for the settlement of this subtle 
logical question, it will be a long while before it comes into its own. 
For us, however, the interesting thing is the application of the view 
of extrinsic relations (granted for the sake of the argument) to the. 
question of reality and experience. According to Professor Perry, 
this application ‘‘shows, in the first place, that the content of things 
is in no case made up of relations beyond themselves. So the con- 
tent of a thing can not be made up of its relations to consciousness. 
Of course, the consciousness of a thing is made up of the thing and 
its relation to consciousness. But the thing then contributes its 
own nature to the conscious complex, and does not derive it there- 
from. .. . It follows, in the second place, that whether the relation 
of a thing to consciousness is a relation of dependence or not, is 
an empirical question. It is necessary to examine the relation and 
see. In other words, it is impossible to infer dependence simply 
from the fact of relation’’ (p. 320). 

The idealist will not be altogether without comfort in seeing 
what ‘‘follows in the second place,’’ since misery loves company. 
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For it is plain enough that the realistic argument is here somewhat 
of a boomerang. If it is impossible to infer dependence, no more 
ean you infer independence. And if realism be right in maintain- 
ing that the thing exists outside of experience, it is hard to see how 
you can ‘‘examine the relation and see’’ whether the thing is inde- 
pendent or not. The ego-centriec predicament puts the realistic 
‘‘thing’’ beyond your grasp. In short, it is vain for realism to 
appeal to experience. If it should seriously try to do so it would 
give away its case. 

The first application quoted above of the theory of external 
relations in its bearing on our question is more important than the 
second. If the reader will peruse it again carefully he will see 
that the theory of relations applies to the question at issue only on 
condition that you first admit that things are external to experience. 
This is the very point to be proved. Doubtless if things exist out- 
side of any and every consciousness and are connected with it by 
external relations only, then ‘‘the content of the thing can not be 
made up of its relation to consciousness.’’ But if the essential 
nature of things is experiential, then the ‘‘relation’’ between the 
‘‘thing’’ and ‘‘experience’’ is not extrinsic, and the theory of rela- 
tions has absolutely no application to the question at issue. 

Something like this Professor Perry evidently sees for himself, 
for after doing his best by this second realistic argument, he admits, 
‘‘The theory of the externality of relations is not sufficient in itself 
to establish the case for realism. Indeed it is so general in scope 
as to argue pluralism rather than realism’’ (p. 320). Hence we are 
referred to the third argument for realism, which is styled ‘‘the 
Argument from the Distinction between Object and Awareness.’’ 
This ‘‘argument’’ turns out to be the ‘‘contention’’ of Mr. G. E. 
Moore that sensation and its object are distinct and quite different 
things. The idealist might be excused for insisting that the conten- 
tion is either dogmatic or irrevelant, according as it is interpreted. 
That it quite fails to go to the root of the matter will, I think, be 
plain to any one who will consult Mr. Moore’s original article.* 
The gist of the argument is, in Professor Perry’s words, as follows: 

‘“The object of a sensation is not the sensation itself. In order 
that a sensation shall be an object, it is necessary to introduce yet 
another awareness, such as introspection, which is not at all essen- 
tial to the meaning of the sensation itself. And ‘the existence of 
a table in space [quoting again from Moore] is related to my 
experience of 7¢ in precisely the same way as the existence of my 
own experience is related to my experience of that.’ In both cases 


*«¢The Refutation of Idealism,’’ Mind, Vol. XII., pages 442 ff. 
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awareness is evidently a ‘distinct and unique relation,’ ‘of such a 
nature that its object, when we are aware of it, is precisely what it 
would be if we were not aware’’’ (p. 321). 

Professor Perry significantly points out that Mr. Moore does not 
inform us what ‘‘awareness’’ is. In fact, it is hard to see how 
Mr. Moore’s theory of awareness can be made to fit into Professor 
Perry’s theory of consciousness. But it is much more important 
to observe that neither Mr. Moore nor Professor Perry has given 
any reason to prove that the ‘‘object of a sensation’’ is independent 
of experience. The ‘‘distinction between object and awareness’’ is 
irrelevant to the issue if it mean simply that when I see the tree, 
there is something in the tree not identical with my sensation. The 
majority of idealists would admit this and insist.upon it. But from 
this it does not follow that the tree is independent of all experience, 
even its own. The ‘‘argument from the distinction of object and 
awareness’’ would, therefore, seem to be either quite irrelevant, or 
else an attempt to inveigle the unwary idealist out of a harmless 
admission into a fatal and quite fallacious one. That Professor 
Perry has no such unfair purpose is plain enough from his final 
remarks on the argument. For it transpires at last that he too 
regards it as rather irrelevant and certainly quite useless. Things, 
he admits, may be altogether dependent on experience, for anything 
Mr. Moore’s argument shows to the contrary. So the third argu- 
ment for realism goes to join the second, and we are yet without a 
single positive reason for accepting the realistic view. All, there- 
fore, hangs on argument number 4. I transcribe it in Professor 
Perry’s own words: 

‘‘We need to foresake dialectics and observe what actually trans- 
pires. We find, then, that consciousness is a species of function 
exercised by an organism. The organism is correlated with an 
environment from which it evolved and on which it acts. Con- 
sciousness is a selective response to a preexisting and independently 
existing environment. There must be something to be responded to, 
if there is to be any response. The spacial and temporal distribu- 
tion of bodies in its field of action, and the more abstract, logical 
and mathematical relationships which this field contains, determine 
the possible objects of consciousness. The actual objects of con- 
sciousness are selected from this manifold of possibilities in obedi- 
ence to the various exigencies of life. It follows that the objects 
selected by any individual responding organism compose an aggre- 
gate defined by that relationship. What such an aggregate derives 
from consciousness will then be its aggregation and nothing more’’ 
(pp. 322-323). 

Obviously, the most important sentence in the above is the one 
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that reads, ‘‘Consciousness is a selective response to a preexisting 
and independently existing environment.’’ If this means simply 
that nature does not depend altogether on the individual conscious- 
ness, it is irrefutable—and irrelevant. If it means that the environ- 
ment is altogether independent of any experience—that it is not 
made of experience stuff, is neither object of experience nor center 
of experience—then indeed the sentence is relevant; but its position 
in the argument is hard to discover. Is it premise or conclusion? 
If the latter, what are the premises? If the former, how does the 
realist come by it? Who has admitted it and how has it been 
proved? Professor Perry seems to regard it as an empirical fact. 
Before coming to this argument, and with evident reference to it, 
he has said, ‘‘it remains for realism to investigate the precise nature 
of the relation of things to consciousness, to discover whether or no 
this is a relation of dependence. And this is now a question of fact, 
like the question of the relation of the tides to the moon.’’ What, 
then, are the experimental or observed ‘‘facts’’ on which realism 
bases its contention? The ‘‘theory of immanence’’ will here do us 
no good, for, in the first place, that is only a theory, and in the 
second, its sponsor has admitted that it ‘‘not only fails to establish 
‘realism,’ but appears even to disprove it.’’ The truth seems to be 
that ‘‘it still remains for realism’’ to furnish us with any facts that 
tend to prove the complete independence of things from all experi- 
ence. And, as I have indicated in another connection, it will prob- 
ably so ‘‘remain’’ for a long time. For it is hard to see how 
observation can ever lead us to the unobservable, or how experience 
can ever prove the unexperienced and inexperienceable. The truth 
is, we are all in the ego-centric predicament, no matter how little 
we like it—the realist along with the rest of us—and if we are ever 
to get out of it and prove the existence of ‘‘neutral entities’’ in an 
‘‘independently existing environment,’’ it will not do to ‘‘forsake 
dialectics and observe what actually transpires.’’ ‘‘What actually 
transpires,’’ at any rate when observable, is not in the ‘‘indepen- 
dently existing environment.’’ Observation will do the realist very 
little good, and he had much better stick to ‘‘dialecties.’’ There is, 
however, one way by which ‘‘neutral entities’? may be secured more 
easily than even by dialectics; and that is by begging them at the 
start. I do not need to recommend this to the realists. 

This paper is not meant as a vindication of idealism. Idealism 
has troubles of its own—no one can read Professor Perry’s admirable 
book without realizing it. For some reasons I should like to be a 
realist, and I am sure there are many others who feel with me in 
this. We looked to the rise of the new realism with anticipation 
and joy, hoping for some deliverer from the bonds of Berkeley. 
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Most of us do not yet feel that deliverance has come. The realists 
have, indeed, fought a good fight, but in our opinion they need all 
the help they can get from the kindly critic. Sometimes it is well 
for us to see our arguments as others see them. I may say, there- 
fore, in all candor, that this paper is intended as a humble contribu- 
tion toward the new realism.” . 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





EXPLICIT PRIMITIVES AGAIN: A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR FITE 


] am indebted to Professor Fite for a very vigorous onslaught 

upon my paper on ‘‘Foundations of Philosophy: Explict 
Primitives’’;? I say indebted, because nothing conduces so much to 
making your views thoroughly understood as to have them violently 
attacked. I perceive that I must have been very obscure in this 
article, for Professor Fite has, if I mistake not, in some important 
points, quite misconceived my meaning; in others, I venture to 
think that he is somewhat in error. 

For instance, when I use the term ‘‘explicit primitives’’ as a 
shorter form for the phrase ‘‘terms or propositions which are 
explictly admitted as indefinables or indemonstrables’’ (since all 
time would not suffice to define everything, nor to prove everything) 
—that is, as primitive terms or propositions—I am far from meaning 
that the signification of the term, for instance, has been made 
explicit. What I mean is just the reverse—you can not set forth 
explicitly the meaning of every term, hence some must be taken for 
granted. Take the first definition of your treatise or your discus- 


? This paper was written before the publication of ‘‘The New Realism’? by 
the six ‘‘platform realists.’’ In this book, Professor Perry again takes up the 
question of independence in a closely reasoned and admirable argument. The 
argument shows that reality need not be dependent on knowledge in the sense of 
standing to it in the whole-part relation or the exclusive causation relation, or of 
implying or being exclusively implied by it. The type of idealism which I have 
had in mind in the preceding paper would affirm none of these relations, but 
would simply raise the question whether the real can be conceived in any other 
than experience terms. In other words, if it must assert a relation between reality 
and experience, it would choose the relation of identity. Against this view 
(which seems to me the vital thing in Berkeley), Professor Perry’s discussion in 
‘‘The New Realism’’ is as unpersuasive as is his argument in ‘‘ Recent Phi- 
losophical Tendencies. ’’ 
1This JOURNAL, Vol. IX., page 155. 
2?This JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., page 708. 
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sion—provided that has logical sequence at all—the definiendum of 
your definition can not itself be defined, otherwise that first would 
not be first. It is well known to the logician that you can not, in 
one and the same treatise, define matter in terms of energy and 
energy in terms of matter. The two sentences which I quote from 
Clerk-Maxwell as an instance of a violation of this rule may, indeed, 
both, if they are true statements, give information, but they do not 
both answer the requirements of the definition. My simple rule is 
that all those terms which you decide to forego the defining of 
you must, for the convenience of the reader, make a list of at the 
beginning—you must not introduce them surreptitiously, you must 
set them out explictly as primitive. When in the phrase ‘‘explicitly 
primitive terms, etc.,’’ I decide to use primitive as a noun, explicit 
necessarily becomes an adjective. But Professor Fite says (p. 155): 
‘‘Briefly, my position would be that when a term has been made 
explicit, it is then a party to a comparison and is thus involved in 
a relation to another term.’’ But that is exactly what an ‘‘explicit 
primitive’’ is not. Hence it has not been shown that the phrase 
involves ‘‘a contradiction in terms.’’ I deny that I ought to fall 
under the same condemnation as Professor Fite’s students who insist 
upon it that in philosophy everything must be defined, when my very 
thesis is that not everything can be defined. 

It is not to be denied, of course, that, in general, the terms (objects 
of thought) which constitute the subject-matter of your treatise or 
discussion will be far richer in meaning, will have a far greater 
number of marks attached to them, at the end of your work than at 
the beginning. It is true that we are far better acquainted with the 
character of Major Pendennis after reading Thackeray’s novel than 
before, but this fact has nothing to do with his definition. ‘‘To say 
quite definitely’’ (meaning very fully) ‘‘who, after all, the Major 
was’’ is not at all the same thing as to define him. It would be 
absurd to say that we are not far better ‘‘acquainted with’’ (to use 
Bertrand Russell’s term) parallel lines at the end of our reading of 
Euclid than at the beginning, but it does not follow that we shall 
have to change our definition of parallel lines. A term has been 
properly defined when such a congeries of its marks has been given 
as is sufficient to enable you to determine whether any freshly 


presented object will fall under this same head or not. It is not 


the function of the definition of a term to give all of its marks. 
Owing to the existence of Natural Kinds® in this world of ours (the 
world of thoughts as well as of things) a limited number of marks 
will in general suffice to entail all the rest. ‘‘The character Thackeray 


® See ‘‘On Natural Kinds,’’ F. and C. L. Franklin, Mind, Vol. XIII. 1888. 
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was writing about at a given moment’’ would be a perfectly good 
definition of Major Pendennis, though it would give us very little 
information about him. 

My paper on ‘‘Explicit Primitives’? was written in haste and 
for a special purpose—after the appearance of the ‘‘ Program of the 
Six Realists’’ and in time to serve as a brief prolegomenon to the 
proposed discussion at Cambridge last January. In that Program (as 
Professor Royce has since pointed out at much greater length) there 
are many concepts and propositions‘ laid down implicitly as basis for 
the proposed discussion which are very far from being such as any 
non-realist could admit to be legitimate. If these had been explicitly 
set forth, this inadmissibility, it seemed to me, would have been quite 
apparent. I say in my paper (p. 711) that the makers of the pro- 
gram must have intended the discussion to be carried on solely 
among the neo-realists themselves. However, the appearance of my 
remarks in this JOURNAL prior to the meeting turned out to be 
unavailing, for I could not detect that they had been read by any 
of the participants in the discussion. (My contention was, of course, 
an old story to Professor Royce.) 

But despite brevity, I should have thought it to be apparent that 
my subject of discourse was not the field of knowledge in general— 
discursive and of miscellaneous provenance—but merely any closed 
field of deductive, or chiefly deductive, reasoning. The proposed 
discussion, to which my paper was particularly @ propos, was of 
this kind. I say: ‘‘It is, however [though I find them objectionable 
and question-begging], an immense advance in philosophical discus- 
sion to find definitions and postulates prepared beforehand.’’ The 
discussion was to be prevented from being discursive, it was expected 
to flow from the definitions and postulates, which had been sent out 
beforehand to the members of the Association. 

In view of all this, I am much surprised to find Professor Fite 
saying (as if it had any bearing on my article), ‘‘In a system of 
thought, no feature is necessarily prior to any other.’’ Surely in 
any system of deductive thought, premises are necessarily prior to 
conclusions. If we are considering simply some miscellaneous col- 
lection of thoughts, not a system, the collection may be, it is true, 
without priority among its members. Your thoughts may happen 
to be all logically disconnected, to be all, so far as they are universal 
propositions, simple inductions, with no common terms giving rise to 
pairs of premises. They will be thoughts, none the less (a thought 
is best defined as an asserted relation between terms), but they will 
not constitute a system of thought. There is no system of thought 


‘For instance, ‘‘physical objects,’’ that ‘‘different persons exist,’’ etc. 
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without interrelations. There is no ‘‘system’’ of thought which does 
not contain at least some deductive reasoning. But deductive rea- 
soning is.non-symmetrical—unless, indeed, it is conducted in terms 
of the Antilogism (the Inconsistent Triad, as Professor Royce calls 
it), which, like the simple proposition ‘‘no a is b,’’ is purely sym- 
metrical, destitute of right-and-leftness.5 This is, in fact, exactly 
such ‘‘a circular system of logic, a substitute for the rectilinear 
system of Aristotle,’’ as Professor Fite says that he should be at a 
loss to invent. But, in general, premises entail conclusions, and a 
conclusion does not entail its premises—the belief that it does is 
what I have called’ the fallacy of the extended or of the compound 
Wrong Conversion—it is the same thing in propositions that ordi- 
nary wrong conversion is in terms. This is the simple fallacy upon 
which the doctrine of pragmatism is built up, and I am astonished 
to find Professor Fite adopting it as his own. We have need of a 
new term here—I propose the term (to be used in a technical 
sense) Confirmatory Evidence. If you have devised an hypothesis, 
and if you have been able to deduce (with the aid of second prem- 
ises) a great many consequences from it, and if these consequences 
all turn out to be in conformity to fact, then you may be said to 
have strong confirmatory evidence of your hypothesis, but you can 
never reach proof in this way—and not even hypothetically. So if 
you start with an induction—if it yields you many consequences, 
and they turn out, upon testing, to be all true, you have gained 
additional probability for your original belief, but you have not 
proved it. 

It happens that in some deductive systems, notably in logie and 
mathematics—and it is quite a curious fact—you come upon certain 
theorems which are ‘‘logically equivalent’’ to one or another of your 
chosen primitive propositions—either can be proved from the other 
(of course, with the aid of other axioms and theorems)—~a, ete., 
involves q, but also q, ete., involves p. Whenever this occurs, it is 
matter of taste, of one’s feeling for harmony, or beauty of develop- 
ment, whether one shall or shall not substitute this q for the p orig- 
inally chosen as primitive.* When this occurs, one may rewrite 
one’s first chapter many times after finishing one’s book—as many 
times as one’s esthetic instincts demand. This never occurs in 
physies—in that science the game-aspect is not yet sufficiently in 

5See my paper on ‘‘The Implication,’’ in the forthcoming number of the 
Philosophical Review. 

*See Schroeder, ‘‘ Algebra der Logik,’’ § 43. 

* Loc. cit. 


® When a theorem, q, is of this kind, Peano indicates that fact by the letters 
Pp in the margin—‘‘ possible primitive.’’ 
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evidence—in spite of the fact that it has already become enormously 
deductive. We are told that a certain principle which was first 
Avogadro’s happy guess, then Avogadro’s rule, then Avogadro’s 
hypothesis, and then Avogadro’s law, is now a deduction from a 
great general dynamical theorem which applies to other things as 
well as to gases—the law of equipartition of energy. 

The order of composition of a treatise, or of any piece of reason- 
ing, is seldom the order in which it is finally presented to the reader. 
There is, for instance, not the slightest reason to suppose that when 
_ Euclid invented his geometry he first thought of his axioms and then 
deduced from them all his consequences. He doubtless set down first 
the well-known facts of geometry, and then let his imagination search 
about for more and more primitive propositions from which they 
could all be syllogistically deduced, until he could no farther back- 
ward go. This searching was an act of invention. But having got 
his best ‘‘first principles,’’ he set down, for his reader, all his con- 
clusions—his vast Sorites—in orderly form. He might have written 
a purely inductive treatise on geometry—in that case he would 
have saved himself all this toilsome labor of the reasoning mind. 
Any deductive system of thought is a sort of a game. One is not 
in search of knowledge simply—one is engaged in the task of seeing 
from how small a number of primitive premises all known-to-be-true 
propositions can be syllogistically deduced. The chief difficulty in 
overcoming the young person’s instinctive dislike to geometry is in 
getting him or her to appreciate this little joke. ‘‘Do you have to 
prove every little thing like that?’’ said a recalcitrant student once 
in class. Young children do not reason (though I have plenty of 
experience to show that they can, upon occasion), because they have 
few universal propositions at their command, and in such as they 
have, ‘‘common terms’’ are either not present or not noticed. 

The doctrine of coherence has, of course, an important réle to 
play in logic, though not in the limited field of the hypothetico- 
deductive sciences. But my doctrine of histurgy I regard as better 
representative of the real nature of the validity of science (or knowl- 
edge) than the ordinary doctrine of coherence.® By coherence I 
take its advocates to mean’® that no inconsistencies or contradictions 
arise in the course of knowledge—that we come upon no pairs of 
propositions like ‘‘no a is b’’ and ‘‘some a is b,’’ which are mutually 
contradictory. But by the doctrine of histurgy, while I include such 
cases of incoherence as this, I mean to cover much more than simply 
these abstract, logical, inconsistencies, which seldom arise. Knowl- 


*See ‘‘Epistemology for the Logician,’’ Verhandlungen des III. Inter- 
nationaler Kongresses fiir Philosophie, Heidelberg, 1908. 
Bertrand Russell, ‘‘The Problems of Philosophy,’’ 1912. 
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edge starts with inductions, which are based upon facts. After 
many of these have been accumulated, it will happen that certain 
pairs of them contain a common term, in such a form that they are 
capable of constituting the premises of a valid syllogism. We draw 
the conclusion, and this conclusion we then submit to the test of 
fact, simple experiment, or, if they are applicable, refined laboratory 
methods. If, in a given case, the conclusion turns out to be true, the 
system has received, to this degree, confirmatory evidence. Thus the 
closely interwoven tissue of knowledge (hence the name, histurgy) 
is like a tree of many interlacing branches, which, though it may be 
for long stretches deductive, and abstract, is nevertheless, as a whole, 
constantly sending down shoots (like the banyan tree) into the solid 
ground of fact, and hence deriving incaleulably strong support. 
It can appropriate to philosophical use that sentiment of Wordsworth 
which the journal Nature has taken for its device: 


*“ To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind that builds for aye.’’ 


CHRISTINE LADD-FRANKLIN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The New History: Essays Illustrating the Modern Historical Outlook. 
James Harvey Ropinson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1912. 


It is probably not possible for an orientalist to review without favor- 
able bias these charming essays in the interest of a larger and ever-grow- 
ing outlook, both for the function of history and the method of writing it. 
That the arena cf history was the scene of operation for a larger and more 
complicated array of forces than those included in the conventional list 
of categories set up by the majority of historians hitherto, is a fact which 
is inevitably forced upon the consciousness of the open-minded oriental- 
ist, especially if he be in any adequate degree historically minded. In 
order to discern anything at all of the career of man during long ages in 
the early east, the historian must often deal exclusively with material 
documents as contrasted with written sources. He sets up categories and 
works them through, which the traditional historical method does not 
employ, or with which it is even unacquainted. For him flint tools and 
copper implements are milestones stretching far back into past ons and 
often marking the course of the human career when all other sources 
fail. In the writer’s student days in Germany we used to state apologet- 
ically that it was possible to write only “ Culturgeschichte” in the field 
of early oriental history. 

It is therefore very welcome to me to find this method proclaimed as 
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really the proper method in all fields of historical writing. With a com- 
manding range of example and analogy, with constant literary charm and 
convincing logic, Professor Robinson urges that the career of man as a 
whole is the legitimate subject of history, as contrasted with a too exclu- 
sive attention to organization and institutions, or the cataloguing of 
wearisome series of events, all analogous in character, in a realm of little 
significance in explaining the general progress or logical sequence of 
events, where one or two examples might have served equally well as 
typical of the whole class of such events, 

Your reviewer is unable to do full justice to the range of materials, 
with which the author’s position is buttressed and supported, and to the 
supplementary contentions involved in his general position. While it is 
a position toward which there has been a distinctly noticeable drift among 
leading historians for some time, as evinced for example in the treatise 
on general anthropology introducing Meyer’s “ Geschichte des Altertums,” 
historians, as a whole, and notably in the writing of text-books, have been 
lamentably slow in discerning and appropriating the new method and 
point of view. Hducationally there can be no question as to the value and 
the ultimate triumph of what Professor Robinson well calls the “new 
history.” Your reviewer is also convinced of its scientific value. The 
old categories as traditionally employed are quite insufficient to disclose 
the slow fusion of races and peoples, of religions and even of institutions, 
a process which, when discerned, at once obliterates the sharply drawn 
artificial lines of demarcation between periods and peoples as we find 
them in the current histories. The so-called fall of Rome, as employed 
by Professor Robinson, is a convincing example of this fact. Similarly 
when the early history of the eastern Mediterranean has been adequately 
written on the basis of the whole life of man, there will be disclosed to us 
a gradual interpenetration of eastern and western life, of early Oriental 
and Aigean civilization, to which the interfusion of Roman and German 
in the fifth century furnishes a perfect analogy. As the author notes, it 
is chiefly the anthropologist who has demonstrated how much of so-called 
paganism has survived even in modern Christianity, and how utterly un- 
able is a new religion completely to displace an old one. This is a fact of 
first-class historical importance. The last ten years have disclosed how 
the fabric of modern life in Palestine is tinctured through and through 
with pre-Moslem, pre-Christian, and, indeed, far earlier ancient Semitic 
customs and beliefs. The tenacity of such things has hardly as yet been 
suspected by the modern historian. A winter in Bordighera, on the Ital- 
ian Riviera close to the French frontier, disclosed to the present writer, in 
the market-place of this old town, such Arabic words as “ rub‘a,” for “ quar- 
ter,” “ kufiya,” for a “headcloth,” and some others, although it is a thou- 
sand years since the Saracen outposts were driven back from these re- 
gions after Charles le Martel’s victory. Such words have no literary ex- 
istence, but have survived in folk custom and the jargon of the market- 
place for a millennium. The tenacity of life displayed by such things as 
these is a historical fact of the highest importance, because it demon- 
strates the possibly early origin of many elements of human life still 
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surviving in modern times. The fact allies itself with the psychological 
kinship between man and the animals as disclosed in the study of animal 
psychology, discussed by Professor Robinson, and suggests the little 
suspected remoteness of the origin of much in the life of the modern man. 

The writer can only reiterate his complete sympathy with the point 
of view for which Professor Robinson contends in this little volume, and 
express the hope, as well as the belief, that the book will contribute sub- 
stantially toward the employment of a historical method of more generous 
scope and larger outlook on life. 


JAMES Henry BREASTED. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. May, 1912. 
Remarques sur la philosophie de Rousseau (pp. 265-274): E. Boutrovux. 
~Rousseau’s philosophy represents the history of humanity in three 
stages: (1) a state of nature, ruled by instinct; (2) a social state, cor- 
rupt, with feeling subordinated to intelligence; (3) a political and moral 
state of regeneration. Its weakness lies in the barrier erected between 
the political and the social life. Rousseau et la religion (pp. 275-293): 
H. Horroprie. — Rousseau’s chief merit is in bringing the problem of re- 
ligion into close relation to the problem of civilization in general. Les 
idées religieuses de Rousseau (pp. 295-320): D. Paropt.—A study of the 
part religious ideas played in Rousseau’s life, and their positive content 
in relation to his voluntarism. Les idées politiques de Rousseau (pp. 
320-341): B. Bosanquet. — Exposition of Rousseau’s influence, not from 
the point of view of his own time, which was hostile to him, but from the 
point of view of a later time which had accepted him. Rousseau et le 
Socialisme (pp. 341-352): C. Bouaié. — Study of the degree and sense in 
which Rousseau could be called the forerunner of socialism as it stands 
to-day. Les deux tendances de Rousseau (pp. 353-369): M. Bouraurn. 
— The man of passion and imagination as opposed to the implacable logi- 
cian. Les idées politiques et sociales de J. J. Rousseau (pp. 371-381): J. 
Jaurks. — A general sketch of Rousseau’s political and social conceptions. 
Notion et portée de la “ Volunté générale” chez J. J. Rousseau (pp. 383- 
389): R. Stammter. — Rousseau as a pioneer in investigating the idea of 
law and determining the legitimacy of political life. Rousseau et la con- 
ception fonctionnelle de V’enfance (pp. 391-416): E. CLaparipr. — Modern 
psychology is increasing the value of Rousseau’s theory of education, and 
the end is not yet, for we are just beginning to appreciate its profound 
and vital significance. Quelques mots sur la querelle de Hume et de 
Rousseau (pp. 417-428): L. Livy-Briint.— A biographical study. Rous- 
seau et Kant (pp. 429-439): V. Dexsos. — Rousseau’s influence on Kant, 
especially in ethical conceptions. Rousseau, Goethe et Schiller (pp 441- 
460): J. Benrust.—In combating the hypocrisies of an intellectualistic 
civilization, and in their strife for the inner ennobling of individual and 
social life, Goethe and Schiller continue the work of Rousseau. Rousseau 
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et Tolstot (pp. 461-482): G. DwetscHavvers. — A picture of a very close 
literary and philosophical influence. Supplément. 


Ellwood, Charles A. Sociology in its Psychological Aspects. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1912. Pp. xiv + 417. 

Ruge, Dr. Arnold. Die Philosophie der Gegenwart. Vol. II. Heidel- 
berg: Weiss’sche Universitats Buchhandlung. 1912. Pp. 306. 15 M. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR DE LAGUNA 
To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC METHODS: 


Mrs. C. L. Franklin, in a private letter, has complained that, in my 
recent paper on Opposition and the Syllogism, while I gave her credit for 
the method of reduction employed, I did not credit her with the triadic 
formula: 

—[(S. P).—(S.—M).— (P. M)]. 
T had learned the formula from another source, and was ignorant of its 
authorship. Very respectfully yours, 

BRYN Mawr COLLEGE, THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 

September 26. 

Dr. Mapison BENTLEY, assistant professor of psychology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been called to the chair of psychology at the University of 
Tllinois.. Dr. H. P. Weld, of Clark University, is to be assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Cornell. 

Dr. W. F. Book, professor of psychology and philosophy at Leland 
Stanford University, has accepted a professorship of educational psychol- 
ogy at Indiana University, succeeding Dean W. A. Jessup, who goes to 
the University of Iowa. 

Proressor Wiiuiston 8S. Hoven, dean of the Teachers College and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the George Washington University, died suddenly 
on September 18, at the age of fifty-two years. 

Proressor T. GoMPEREZ, of the University of Vienna, has recently 
died at the age of eighty years. He was distinguished by his studies in 
philology and philosophy. 

Mr. Wittiam McDovucatt, Wilde reader in mental philosophy at 
Oxford, has been made an extraordinary fellow of Corpus Cristi College. 

RupotFr Pintner, M.A. (Edinburgh), Ph.D. (Leipzig), has been ap- 
pointed professor of psychology and education at Toledo University. 

Lotus D. Corrman (Ph.D. Columbia, 1911) has been appointed to a 
professorship of education in the University of Illinois. 

Dr. GreorGe Santayana, professor of philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has resigned. 


Dr. R. A. Tsanorr has been appointed instructor in philosophy at 
Clark University. 





